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Measurement of Social Maturity Applied to 
Older People* 


Edgar A. Doll, Ph, D. 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


When is a man old? Some say when his years are more 
than those of the questioner. Woman is said to be as old as 
her dress, and man as old as his dignity. To the physician we 
are as old as our hearts, kidneys, bones, or muscles. For the 
psychologist age is measured in terms of mental and social 
competence as expressed in personal adequacy for effective liv- 
ing. 

We may for the moment beg the question of mental and 
physical maturity and senescence and view these in terms of 
their consequences for social independence. Obviously, a func- 
tional concept of age is not to be expressed simply in terms of 
mere calendar years of life. Rates of human growth and de- 
cline reveal marked individual differences and are modified by 
numerous internal and external factors. The total process of 
maturation also reflects unequal rates of progress and deteriora- 
tion in the separate aspects of the organic evolution and involu- 
tion in relation to life experience. Such rates from species to 
species appear related to biological longevity and to the general 
level of behavior. Likewise, in the human species the attributes 
of age may be related to the level or type of psychobiological 
efficiency, predetermined in some respects by inheritance and 
modified in others by environment. 

Two aspects of the later stages of human life are worthy 
of consideration, first, the numerical incidence of those who 
might be considered as within the senescent years, and second, 





ts * Read at the Conference on Mental Health in Later Maturity, Washington, D. C., May 24, 
: 41. rinted with permission of the U. §. Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, 
tom Supplement No. 168 to the Public Health Reports, pp. 138-146, Washington, D. C., 1942. 


andi or is indebted to Kathryn Fitch Deacon and Ruth R. Borneman for the collection of data 
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the typical character of post-mature changes in personal traits, 
With respect to numerical incidence approximately 7 percent 
of our present national population have passed their sixty-fifth 
birthday, which is commonly taken as a somewhat arbitrary 
threshold of old age. This is nearly twice the proportion ob. 
served at the beginning of this century, and is approximately 
half the incidence anticipated by 1980. In total numbers there 
are 9 million persons in this classification today as compared 
with 3 million 40 years ago, and 22 million 40 years hence, as. 
suming present trends to continue (1). 


We may view this situation also from the standpoint of 
individual life expectancy. Dublin’s life table for white males 
(2) shows the numbers of persons surviving from birth through- 
out the total life span, and gives the mean expectation of life 
for each of the years of survival. According to this table, the 
lower quartile of survival is approximately 50 years, the median 
is approximately 65 years, and the upper quartile is approxi- 
mately 77 years. 


The expectancy of the continuance of effective social com- 
petence during these advanced years is obviously a problem of 
vital significance in our national economy. If 65 years is to be 
thought of as the calendar age at which a material decline in 
social competence becomes evident, and if 50 percent of those 
born may be expected to survive into the years of life beyond 
65, we are faced with a problem of national vs. individual sur- 
vival. It is, therefore, no idle concern what the aged can do in 
our national economy, but rather what shall or must be done 
for them, if not indeed to them. With 10 percent of surviving 
births below age 20 and 40 percent beyond age 70, the burden 
of productive effort would seem to be on the intermediate 30 
percent of all those born. Obviously, the question of physical 
survival must be balanced against social survival. Mere living 
must be considered in relation to the social effectiveness of the 
lives lived. 


A standardized method for the gross measurement of in- 
dividual progress in social maturation during the developmental 
years is available in the Vineland Social Maturity Scale (3). 
Preliminary work with this instrument suggests that 25 years 
is the average adult ceiling of attainment. That is, the mean 
social maturity scores for successive life age samples increase 
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from year to year until 25 years, but not thereafter. Likewise, 

imi growth studies of normal subjects between 25 and 
35 years of age reexamined annually over a period of 5 years 
showed no average increase in scores over the 25 year mean. 
Of course, these results do not apply to individuals, approxi- 
mately half of whom go beyond the average limits. 


Preliminary exploration into the more advanced years sug- 
that such social maturity scores do not decline apprecia- 
bly between 25 and 65 years of age. The problem of the pres- 
ent paper is to inquire somewhat more definitely regarding the 
years at which significant decline in social effectiveness is ap- 
parent. Only exploratory work has thus far been done in this 
direction with this scale, but some of the difficulties with which 
such an investigation is confronted have become more clear. 


The first difficulty is that of obtaining an adequate repre- 
sentation of unselected subjects for the years to be dealt with. 
There are many reasons why a random sampling does not suf- 
fice, or cannot easily be obtained. We have already hinted that 
mere survival may be related to psychobiological efficiency as 
reflected in hereditary longevity and the general level of indi- 
vidual talent. We could ignore such selection by dealing with 
all surviving individuals without regard to selective variables 
or causal factors and confine the investigation to a descriptive 
study of the samples ad hoc; or we can resort to chance samples 
and describe the selectivity according to certain significant basic 
characteristics; or various samples might be compared with due 
regard for selective differences, assuming known effects of the 
recognized variables. 


An alternative is to control the sample by a priori selection 
according to one or more outstanding criteria of representative- 
ness. For this purpose the highest grade reached at school bears 
a fairly close relation to general level of other performances, al- 
though this is somewhat affected by the problem of social-eco- 
nomic status and the calendar years for which the data are op- 
erative. Similarly, classified occupational attainment may be 
taken as another rough measure of general level of ability, al- 
though this too is somewhat influenced by circumstances obtain- 
ing at the time-period employed, and is itself related to educa- 
tional attainment. There would, of course, be no guarantee that 
the proportional representation at, for example, life age 75 based 
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on criteria of selection taken at life age 25 would represent any- 
thing more than an artificially determined selection. Neverthe 
less, it is suggested that a sampling may be controlled as well as 
described in some such way. The details of such a method of 
selection constitute a special problem in gerontology. 


In the present exploratory study we included two selected 
samples. The first of these was based on 12 male feeble-minded 
subjects, each of whom had been institutionalized for at least 
30 years and had passed his fiftieth birthday. The second was 
based on a scattered selection of 13 once mentally and physgi- 
cally normal male subjects who at the time of examination were 
between 65 and 80 years of age. In the former group no cri- 
teria of selection other than age, feeble-mindedness, and length 
of institutional residence were considered, but we did immedi- 
ately encounter the problem of selectivity according to type and 
degree of mental deficiency. In the normal sample we attempt- 
ed to select subjects according to a preconceived distribution of 
educational and occupational attainment at 25 years of age. 
This required data on the general distribution of highest school 
grade reached for the year 1890, approximately, and similar data 
regarding occupational classification for the same year. 


We found it so difficult to obtain an adequate sample of 
subjects according to these criteria that we were obliged to con- 
fine the exploratory study to a consideration of individuals 
rather than to a group continuum, without reference to pro- 
portional representation. We found it specially difficult to ob- 
tain normal male subjects between 70 and 80 years of age who 
were illiterate, or whose formal schooling was below the fourth 
grade. We encountered a related difficulty in obtaining sub- 
jects at the unskilled or common labor level of occupational 
classification, as well as at the apprentice levels of the skilled 
and clerical occupations. Likewise in the feeble-minded sample 
we could not obtain proportional representation in the grades 
of idiot, imbecile, and moron, but confined the study to individ- 
ual cases without proportional representation as to type and 
degree of mental deficiency. 

Most of what is known about the feeble-minded relates to 
those who have been admitted to institutions. In such restrict- 
ed populations the evidence on life expectancy and cause of 
death and the relation of these to sex, clinical type, degree of 
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"mental deficiency, and hereditary longevity has important bear- 
ing on the question of psychobiological efficiency. Among the 
institutionalized feeble-minded as a whole, life expectancy is less 
than half that of the general population. It is lower than this for 
idiots as compared with imbeciles, and still lower for certain 
clinical types’ of amentia. Thus, in @ study (4) of 344 idiots 
and 424 imbeciles who died at the Sonoma State Home (Califor- 
nia) between the years 1917 and 1939, the average age at death 
was 19 years for idiots and 26 years for imbeciles. Only 7 per- 
cent of the idiots and 16 percent of the imbeciles survived past 
50 years. One idiot and twelve imbeciles survived past 70 years, 
while no idiots and only three imbeciles lived to between 80 and 
90. A comprehensive study of this problem was published by 
Dayton (5) in 1931. 


From these and other sources it appears that the feeble- 
minded do not survive the later years to anything like the same 
degree as do normal persons in the general population. It is 
comparatively rare for the feeble-minded to live beyond 75 years 
of age. In the general population there are four times as many 
persons 65 years of age and over as were found in our local in- 
stitutional group of feeble-minded. This limits the number of 
subjects available for study regarding the question whether 
early senescence is correlated with reduced life expectancy. 


In our exploratory study of normal subjects, we encountered 
no difficulty in obtaining subjects between 65 and 80 years of 
age at the higher levels of social competence, but did find it dif- 
ficult to locate subjects for this age range in the lower ranges 
of competence when age rather than competence was used as the 
basis of selection. This was in part due to lack of personal ac- 
quaintances in the lower reaches of social-economic status. We 
then obtained some subjects at a county almshouse and others 
at an old-age colony. One might speculate on the significance 
of this difficulty and raise the question as to whether, as in the 
case of the feeble-minded, the lower degrees of normal adult 
social competency may not have a lower life expectancy, or at 
least a very much higher degree of social dependence than is the 
case among superior normal subjects. 


Our study of these several groups of subjects permits only 
descriptive notes rather than numerical summaries. One vir- 
tue of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale is its practicability 
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for obtaining dependable measures of social competence at pe- 
riods prior to direct examination, providing adequate informa. 
tion is available. For the feeble-minded subjects direct-exam. 
ination social maturity scores were available from the succes. 
sive examinations covering the past 5 years. From prior data 
in our clinical records files we were able to obtain retrospective 
scores at 10-year intervals from 25 years of age forward and in 
some instances from 15 years of age. In the case of the normal 
subjects we obtained direct scores as of their present ages, 65 
to 80 years, and also retrospective scores at ages 50 and 25. In 
all instances adequate information was available for the obtain- 
ing of retrospective scores. In the case of the almshouse and 
colony subjects, scores were obtained also as of the age at the 
time of admission to the almshouse or colony in order to study 
the effect of such specialized environments on social competence, 


Our work was guided by certain hypotheses. In the case 
of the feeble-minded subjects we assumed from other informa- 
tion that the period of genetic maturation would show delayed 
development, that the period of prime function would be rela- 
tively brief, that the period of decline in social competence 
would begin relatively early and progress slowly, and that the 
total life span would be relatively short. 


Correspondingly, for the superior normal subjects we antici- 
pated that the genetic period would show relative acceleration 
with comparatively early attainment of adult level, that the pe- 
riod of prime funcion would be relatively extended, that the 
period of decline would set in rather late and progress some- 
what rapidly, that the ultimate level of reduced competence 
would be above the average of prime function in the feeble- 
minded, and that the life span would be relatively prolonged. 


We assumed that the curves of growth and decline in social 
competence for the average normal and inferior normal subjects 
would fall between the superior normal and the feeble-minded 
curves, with the average normal tending toward the superior 
type of curve and the inferior normal tending toward the feeble- 
minded type of curve. 


These assumptions were not all clearly supported by our 
limited quantitative data, although such tendencies were other- 
wise indicated. We have already observed the shorter life span 
of the feeble-minded as compared with the normal. We have 
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also noted the difficulty of obtaining inferior normal subjects 
outside of institutions for dependents, hinting at some ten- 
dency toward a briefer life span coupled with earlier social de- 
pendency on the part of inferior normal subjects as compared 


with the superior normals. 


In the case of the feeble-minded subjects no serious diffi- 
culties were encountered in the use of the social maturity scale 
for measuring social competence. In the case of the superior 
normal subjects the scale was found to be not sufficiently re- 
fined in scope and definition of items to permit precise measure- 
ment of the variables involved. Broadly speaking, however, a 
number of observations may be hazarded. 


In our 12 feeble-minded subjects we may note that the ob- 
tained social maturity scores show no appreciable changes dur- 
ing the period 25 to 70 years of age. Likewise, there were no 
appreciable changes in Binet mental age during these years for 
these subjects. From 50 to 70 years premonitory symptoms of 
decline in social competence are noted, but these are in the de- 
gree of activity rather than in the level or form of activity. 


One average normal subject gained 1 year in social age be- 
tween 25 and 50 and showed no loss at 65. 


TABLE 1.—Social maturity age scores for 13 once-normal male subjects 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Occu- 
pa- SAat SAat SA SAat LAat Remarks 
Subjects LA School tional LA 25 LA 50 now admis- admis- 
grade class sion sion 
Home 
Sh 70 8 3 27.5 30 sot itieue ww. Retired. 
Se 75 8 2 27.0 30 es x. uw. Lost 2 items. 
ie 76 HS 2 27.0 30. I hati Fok ccccauat 
o 66 (?) 2 26.0 30 J .... Alcoholism after LA 50. 
Sc 71 6 4 25.0 28.5 26. Shade Cesta. 
Bu ‘70 8 3 | 2 & aX Bee Spine injured after LA 50. 
Ad 8! HS 3 28.0 28.0 27.0 sess 
He 65 8 a seme 26.0 ME K..... 
Almshouse 
Bo 69 5 5 24.0 25.5 19.3 21.0 65 Alcoholism after LA 50. 
Ra 75 1 5 23.5 23.0 7.8 19.3 70 Physically very feeble. 
Ec 78 5 6 21.0 21.0 16.0 21.0 75 
Colony 
Ha 78 (?) 4 23.0 23.0 19.7 23.0 70 Severe rheumatism. 
Ac 78 5 6 22.0 22.0 14.1 22.0 70 Physical breakdown LA 70. 





NOTE: Legend for column heads: |: subjects (in order of SA at LA 50); 2: life age; 
3: highest school grade attended; 4: occupational class (Minnesota scale, where 6 is 
low); 5: social age score (retrospective) at life age 25; 6: ditto for 50; 7: score for 
Present age (column 2); 8: score (retrospective) when admitted to almshouse or col- 
ony; 9: age when admitted. 
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TABLE 2.—Sccial maturity age scores for 12 feeble-minded male subjects 
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NOTE: Legend for column heads: |: subjects (in order of present life age) from 
Vineland Training School; 2: present life age; 3: present (Stanford-Binet) mental age; 
4-11 inclusive; social age scores (retrospective except for most recent 5 years); fy 
present social age scores. Final subject (Ki) has auditory and visual deficiency. 





Of our seven superior normal subjects all but one showed 
increase in social age from life age 25 to life age 50, with a mean 
social age increase of 2.6 years. In order of social age score at 
life age 50, one subject showed no loss at age 70, one showed 
slight loss (two items) at 75, one had lost 3 years by age 76, 
one lost 10 years by age 66 (with alcoholism after age 50), one 
lost 2 years by age 71, one lost 1.5 years by age 70 (spine in- 
jured at 50). The subject who showed no gain between 25 and 
50 had lost 1 year by age 81. 


Of three almshouse cases, two were average and one in- 
ferior normal at age 25. One of these gained 1.5 years at 50, 
lost 4.5 years at 65 (when admitted to almshouse) and lost 2 
more years by age 69. The other gained 0.5 year at 50, lost 4 
years at 70 (when admitted), and lost 11.5 years by age 75. The 
third almshouse case showed no gain at 50, no loss at 75 (when 
admitted) and 5 years’ loss by age 78. 


Of two colony cases both were low average at 25, and 
showed no gains at 50. Neither showed loss at age 70 (when 
admitted), but one lost 3.5 years by age 78, and the other 
showed 8 years’ loss by age 78. The former was affected by se- 
vere rheumatism, and the latter by serious physical breakdown 
after age 70. 

In evaluating the changes in social competence in these sub- 
jects, it is extremely difficult to separate cause from effect, and 
both of these from certain adventitious circumstances of living. 

This preliminary investigation has yielded little more than 
orientation and method of approach. Certainly the data re- 
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ported are only indications, and perhaps untrustworthy indica- 
tions, of what may be expected when more extended systematic 
studies can be undertaken. 


Since social competence is a function of mental and physi- 
cal integrity, we need not be surprised that the present explora- 
tory study suggests that decline in social effectiveness is related 
to the later years chiefly as such decline reflects waning vigor. 
We may now ask, has the extraordinary increase in life expec- 
tancy during the past 40 years been accompanied by correspond- 
ing prolongation of mental and physical vitality? Or has the 
prolongation of life produced only a larger group of infirm old- 
sters. Will further extensions of life expectancy assure related 
continuance of resilient living, or will they merely increase the 
burden of social dependency? Present observations suggest that 
increased length of life is accompanied by corresponding contin- 
uation of health, vigor, and social independence. 


The effective years of life are those of productive prime be- 
tween juvenile and senescent dependency. What are the effects 
of life extension on the relative lengths of these three epochs? 
Our goal should be to insure that the major share of added 
years will lengthen the period of prime rather than prolong the 
periods of dependent youth and decrepit old age. We may wel- 
come rather than fear the prospect of long life only if the ac- 
cumulated years are worth living by adding to the sum of use- 
fulness and happiness of human life throughout its whole span. 
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A Square Peg Placed in A Square Hole 


Here is the story of Nellie Starkey, a congenitally blind gir) 
whom Overbrook is proud to have placed about thirty-six years 
ago, where she continues to make good as an esteemed member 
of the faculty of The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey, 
Her special assets are a modest, pleasingly accommodating per- 
sonality, and a native music ability which, to say the least, is 
uncommon. 


“Miss Nellie” writes that when three or four years old she 
enjoyed nothing more than to sit on the floor and pick out airs 
on a toy piano of eight keys; that when about six she exulted 
in listening to outdoor band concerts; also that when she had 
entered a school for the blind, they soon discovered her to be 
musically inclined but, instead of starting to teach her at the 
piano, required her for three months to learn and to do her ex- 
ercises on the table or on a Virgil clavier. Thereafter came les- 
sons at the sounding instrument, also in voice, organ, and har- 
mony; and she adds: “I thoroughly enjoyed them all.” 

As at most such schools the atmosphere was charged with 
music; besides Nellie was gifted in that she had absolute pitch 
and with it the power to supply instant accompaniment to any 
melody and to replay it all without effort in any key. Obviously 
she progressed, so that at sixteen she was organist at a nearby 
Lutheran mission chapel, and for the first time “quite tickled” 
to be able to pay her own carfare home. 

In the summer of 1906 the Superintendent of the school at 
Vineland told of needing someone musically gifted enough to 
accompany without notice all his choral singing, class drills, dra- 
matics, etc., and offered to try out a blind girl. Did I know any 
such? Yes, and on the third day I took Nellie to The Training 
School, and there after all these years she still is the resident 
school accompanist, beloved and respected by everyone, Super- 
intendent, fellow employees, and pupils alike. 

In fact, hers has proved to be a perfect placement. The en- 
vironment of such a community would naturally be both sym- 
pathetic and appealing; and after her initial period of loneliness 
and homesickness, Miss Nellie, though the only blind person 
there, settled down to a career of happy and contented useful- 
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ness. Miss Nellie told me, “I once heard our Superintendent say 
that if we could win the love of our children, we were success- 
ful. So, I must have made a success. Even the tiny children 
run to help me, and I let them do it, for it makes them happy. I 
should not want to work anywhere else.” 

The Superintendent’s daughter Carol, has published in The 
Training School Bulletin for October 1935, under the title “Sing- 
ing Fingers,” Miss Nellie’s story at Vineland. This is under- 
standingly and charmingly written, so much so, indeed, that per- 
sons having to do with blind children will thank me for calling 
it to their attention. Their schools should have a copy, but if 
they do not, “Singing Fingers” may now be read from a Talk- 
ing Book record, borrowable from any circulating library for 
the blind. Let me explain how this story came to be so re- 
corded. I had broadcast it in 1941 for Miss Ethel Parker, Home 
Teacher in Lawrence, Massachusetts, and a group of workers 
listening at the Woolson House shop in Cambridge, were so 
moved by the pathos of it that they appealed to the American 
Foundation for the Blind to have it recorded, whereupon it was 
made accessible to all our people. 


EDWARD E. ALLEN 
Director Emeritus 
Perkins Institute for the Blind 
Watertown, Massachusetts 
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Annual Report 


Committee on Provision for Research, 1942-43 


Clarrette Sehon, Executive Secretary 
The Training School at Vineland, N. J. 


I have an Annual Report to write—and there is a war on! 
As I pause for a moment to look out over the peaceful and 
beautiful grounds of The Training School—where the usual 
spring activities go on apace—it is difficult to realize that the 
world at large is at war; that in an unbelievable number of 
places men are killing each other; that hideous bombs are de- 
stroying whole cities and all the people who live within them 
in shorter time than can be imagined! 

But here at The Training School, things are moving along 
pretty much the same as always,—some of the boys are over 
there in the orchard, helping spray the fruit trees, others are 
in school. The fine rich soil settles itself in long straight fur- 
rows as the plow, drawn by two sturdy horses and guided by a 
tall fellow, cuts through it. The trees are lacy with their clean 
new-green leaves; flowers are blooming everywhere and the birds 
and the children are singing. 

Oh, we have less meat and butter and sugar to eat than we 
used to have, but we have plenty of good rich milk and eggs 
and home-grown vegetables to make up for them, and no one 
really minds. There are fewer employees than we had a year 
or so ago—but that just means that everyone takes on a little 
extra responsibility so that things can go on pretty much the 
same at The Training School, even though there is a war on! 

Then I think, “Is it just at The Training School that things 
seem to be going on pretty much as usual in the face of war?”— 
and the answer—quickly—is “No.” Every one is holding firmly 
and fast to the stable, basic, usual things as much as possible, 
and then adding all the “extras” that war demands, being 
amazed at how it can be done. All know and want to keep 
most of those things that were necessary or good before the 
war—which are still necessary or good during the war—and 
which will continue to be necessary or good long after the war 
is over and peace has come again. 
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Thus, in looking back over the activities of the past year, 
I find this proven true. In spite of the war and all its constant 
and curtailing demands, this department has functioned “pretty 
much as usual.” 

The club women of the State, both Juniors and Seniors, have 
continued to be warm and friendly in their interest in The 
Training School, and their contributions to our Research De- 
partment are only a little less than they were last year, even 
though they are beseiged with appeals for all sorts of new de- 
mands. 

It is true that invitations to tell about The Training School 
at individual club meetings have been fewer due to the pressure 
of war activities, but serving as the Second District Vice Presi- 
dent on the New Jersey Federation Board, as I have for the past 
season, and being thus in close touch with the Women’s Club 
leaders of the State, I find that the “message of Vineland” has 
carried through them to all parts of New Jersey. 

Mrs. Ward Dix Kerlin, Sr. and Mrs. Arthur Walters, co- 
chairman of the “Vineland Project” in the Federation this year, 
have done a splendid piece of work for The Training School and 
their services are deeply appreciated. 

Kiwanis Clubs are overwhelmed with war activities and the 
members have not the time or money to give to our work as they 
have done heretofore, but they are still very much interested 
and do not wish to give up the “Vineland Project” which is now 
a part of their State Program. One of their leaders has been 
giving talks on the work of The Training School to clubs in his 
own section of the State. He asked for and received some of 
the beautiful colored slides Mr. Nash has taken of the grounds 
and activities of the School, and these he uses in his talks. His 
last report held the news that now he was being invited to ad- 
dress some of the Women’s Clubs as well. How welcome is the 
friendship of such a fine “Ambassador” for the School! If such 
interest can continue until after the war, there should be no dif- 
ficulty in securing their financial support as before. 

The Trust Officers of the State have been contacted by mail 
twice through the year. Personal visits to these officers must 
be given up until things become more normal, but several wrote 
letters of appreciation for the reminders. Two legacies have 
come to The Training School this year as a result of the interest 
of the Trust Officers. 
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This year marks the end of the five-year period for the 
pledges made to the Child Study Foundation at the time of oy 
Fiftieth Anniversary. It is gratifying to report that there are 
only eighteen unfulfilled pledges. Of these, three who made the 
pledges have passed away, one is in China, and six have asked 
to be released from their obligation because of extenuating cir. 
cumstances. Thus only eignt are outstanding. Most of these 
have made at least three payments, and still may pay in full, 


The fine article written about The Training School by Dor. 
othy Canfield Fisher after her visit to the School, was published 
in the February issue of The Survey Graphic. It was most pleas- 
ingly set up with several pictures from the School as illustra- 
tions. Several pupil inquiries came as a result of the publica- 
tion. 


With his usual fine friendship and belief in our work, Angelo 
Patri has referred to The Training School several times during 
the year in his daily newspaper column on child care. 


One of the finest of these tributes was published on March 
27, 1943, under the title “Unfit Child A School Problem.” After 
elaborating on the many difficulties and the unfairness to all 
concerned when mentally sub-normal children are kept in the 
regular school classes, he concludes with the following: “These 
children have always been with us and are likely to be. We 
must make provision for their care and training. We must make 
them useful to themselves and others as much as possible, and 
we must relieve the other children of the weight of them. 


This seems to me to be the work peculiarly suited to experi- 
enced women. The Mother’s Association, The Women’s Clubs, 
should make this problem their own and solve it. For a model 
school, for a code of procedure that is beyond adverse criticism 
and worthy of all praise, look to The Training School at Vine- 
land, New Jersey. They have the answer there.” 


The Training School was deluged with letters of inquiry 
after this article was published. 


An article I wrote for the International Kiwanis Magazine 
sometime ago was this year reprinted in a newspaper in Bom- 
bay, India. Word of it was sent us by a gentleman who had read 
it and who has a sub-normal child. 
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Radio programs have been increasingly helpful in overcom- 
ing the “no travel” bans. Through the fall there were several 
scattered broadcasts, and one series of four, but since Febru- 
ary, I have had a regular weekly Training School Program, every 
Saturday morning over Station WSNJ in Bridgeton. This sta- 
tion is presenting The Training School with the time for this 
program, with the invitation that it be continued indefinitely. 
This is an excellent means of telling the story of The Training 
School and its work, and if encouraging comments are an indi- 
cation, the program is being enjoyed by many— including the 
children themselves here at the School! 

The Training School took part in another Victory Bond 
Sale this spring (this department having charge of the sales) 
and Bonds totaling $8675 were purchased by the employees. 

From this department have gone many hundreds of pieces 
of literature this year. They have been sent to clubs, schools, 
other groups, and individuals. Especially popular has been Dr. 
Doll’s Social Maturity Scale. 

Added to the above are all the rest of the activities, such 
as attending conferences, entertaining guests, participating in 
the Christmas festivities and so on, that make up the program 
for this department, and in spite of war and all the attending 
difficulties, the work in behalf of “those whose minds have not 
developed normally” has gone on—pretty much as usual. 

Miss Emma Cranmer, who has been my secretary ever since 
I have been at The Training School, resigned in April because of 
a need for rest and an increasing interest in outside affairs. I 
have not replaced her as yet, and do not believe it will be neces- 
sary to do so before fall, as the ban on travel will eliminate 
much of the work I have usually done during the summer and 
give me more time to be in the office. _ 

And now the wnusual must be faced. With the departure 
of Dr. Doll and the streamlining of the Laboratory Staff “for 
the duration,” another phase of research will come to an end, 
and the direction the studies of the Vineland Laboratory will 
next take is still uncertain. We now have excellent tests by 
which the children may be checked for physical, mental, and so- 
cial development. 

Perhaps it will be remembered that Dr. Goddard, in the ad- 
dress he gave at the time The Training School celebrated its 
Fiftieth Anniversary, told of a fantastic dream he had about The 
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Training School. In it he returned to the School after q long 
absence and found a wonderful lot of new studies being mage 
that delved into such strange possibilities as to seem almogt 
ridiculous. Yet since Dr. Goddard made that address, some of 
those very things have been done, and the others do not seem 
so strange. 

“Can it be done?” said Dr. Goddard. “It can. We solved the 
problem of small-pox. We solved the problem of malaria (ang 
built the Panama Canal), and we shall solve the problems of 
the social adjustments of the entire world. Just as the m 
was the key to the malaria problem, so are the feeble-minded 
the key to the great social problems of the present. The dream 
is not fantastic. It will come true. And I will tell you how in— 
1956.”’ . 

With the war accelerating research studies in all fields, per- 
haps the time is really near when, as Dr. Goddard suggests, once 
seemingly fantastic studies in the field of the mentally deficient 
may become real—at The Training School—long before 1956. In 
the meantime, interest in the welfare and conditions of the 
feeble-minded must be maintained. Like all the big business 
firms that have been converted into war plants “for the dura- 
tion,” we must keep the need of our work before the public, and 
not let the war make it forget. 





Good homes are the first line of defense. Family morale is the basis 
of all morale. But in these critical days family well-being is threatened 
in many ways. It is encouraging, however, to discover how aware our 
government has been of the importance of family values. They have been 
carefully considered in administering the draft law, in planning for recre- 
ation in camps and industrial areas, in helping local communities to deal 
with the puzzling health and welfare problems created by the crisis. While 
the emergency intensifies the immediate problems of family life for many 
—it may bring some permanent gains in social awareness and social plan- 
ning for family needs. 

Child Study, 1941-42 
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Twenty-five Years of Child Guidance—Excerpts* 


A profound student of the processes of scientific progress 
has pointed out that as a rule advances have been made by the 
young, the unorthodox, the geniuses who could cast certain tra- 
dition aside and approach a problem “as if’—as if some of the 
assumptions upon which our whole education had rested were 
false, as if the chemical elements were not elemental, as if some 
geometrical self-evident truths were not true, as if bad children 
were not bad, as if badness grew out of life experience instead 
of being an inherent evil. 

This same student has also shown how much the readiness 
of the times contributes to the flowering of genius—how events 
have conspired to prepare the way for his step forward, and 
have also supplied almost-ready demi-geniuses and immatured 
geniuses upon whom the “as if” step makes a deep impression. 
And so we find many who have shared in the councils of this 
child-guidance Mecca, or who have read its writings or heard 
its talk. We find that they have carried the “as if” to the court, 
as if badness were not inherent; to the social agency, as if in- 
dolence were not inborn; to public health, as if living were more 
than merely escaping death; to education, as if backwardness 
were not merely stupidity; to the ministry, as if services were 
not merely devotion; to general medicine, as if the sick of body 
were also sick of soul. 


GEORGE S. STEVENSON, M. D. 


For a good many dreary years we have had studies and re- 
searches and volumes as to what is the matter with the delin- 
quent. Now we begin to see him in a new light—to see him as 
the sensitive individual—the one who measures best the pres- 
sures that assail all children. The truant has led us to question 





* Paragraphs from addresses delivered at a dinner in celebration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the Judge Baker Guidance Center. 
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the methods of teaching reading and arithmetic to all children, 
The delinquent has taught us that all children need a place to 
play. Many a runaway has taught us that we overly schedule 
the lives of all of our children. Truly the stone that the build. 
ers rejected can be made the head stone of the corner of a better 
world for all children. It is high time that we ask what is right 
about the delinquent—what this sensitive indicator is trying to 
tell us of the needs of all. 
JAMES S. PLANT, M. D. 





Here and There at The Training School 


We often wonder how Santa Claus gets so many things 
ready for Christmas. This is all made very plain when you visit 
our Hobby Lobby Shop, for there you find so many things going 
on, even now, that will be added to his store—scooters, carts, 
skates, sleds, chairs, tables and toys of every kind, some of 
which were suffering because they had a “screw loose” some 
place and now they have been repaired and all dressed up with 
a bright suit of paint. Perhaps most wonderful of all in this 
department is the hospital where great and small, young and 
old are the many dolls waiting the attention of the “doll’s doc- 
tor.” When their many ailments and their broken arms and legs 
have been healed, then will come the dressmaker, hairdresser 
and beautician, and lo, life will become anew. This is all the 
work of a group of interested boys with their leader Mr. Frietag. 


When one wishes to find Henry, there are two places to con- 
tact—the greenhouse or Baker Cottage. Flowers and little boys 
seem to grow equally well under his cultivation. Perhaps his 
love and care for fragile plants has given him his skillful hand 
and eye that never fail to reach the hearts of the little Baker 
boys as nobody else can. Flowers seem to follow Henry as read- 
ily as little boys do. 


On the east side of Baker there is a garden of roses—rare 
roses in more ways than one. They bloom earlier and later than 
other gardens. They seem to try to grow tall and straight until 
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they can peep into the windows of the nursery bedroom where 
fourteen little boys are sound asleep. This lovely garden gives 
pleasure to many people who wonder and exclaim over its cul- 
ture. Henry smiles and says, “Oh, they just grow.” 

This is not all, for years Henry and the little boys in Baker 
have had a beautiful, rollicking, circular garden of gay color. 
Here from spring until fall the children may be seen walking on 
the tiny little path that winds among the flowers. It was here 
I walked one day with a little fellow as he told me the names 
of each flower, except one, so I said, “You think about it and 
when I come this way again you can tell me.” Later in the day 
I chanced to pass and the little boy with big, black eyes and 
rosy cheeks came almost flying to meet me calling, “Oh, I know 
the flower. I remembered it is a penguin.” (Petunia.) 

But this is not the story at all I started to tell. It was 
Henry’s gardenia I had in mind. He purchased a little plant at 
the Kille gardens at Easter a year ago. It was a little plant 
with one beautiful flower. With Henry’s usual care and skill it 
has been watered, sprayed and nurtured until this year at Easter 
this wonderful plant heralded the morning with seventy fragrant 
flowers. So it is with Henry’s boys and Henry’s plants. 


The present situation brings tremendous potential assets as well as 
liabilities. We are now much more aware of long-standing needs. At last 
we are attempting to back up essential legal and medical protection with 
equally essential social protection. We are recognizing the right of young 
people to a more solid foundation on which to build their lives. Our young 
people need wholesome homes, free from the corrosion of fear and abject 
want; training for jobs and a chance to get jobs; opportunity for the fun 
and adventure that is part of youth in ways that deepen, rather than de- 
stroy, the values and satisfactions of awakening maturity. This is a part 
of national defense, now and for the future. 


Child Study, 1941-42 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


Everything looks beautiful and green now. The blossoms, roses, 
different summer flowers are all in bloom. The school term will soon 
I have tried to do my best this past term. I have started the fourth 
book now, have also learned quite a few new dances. Some of the 
in our cottage will soon be going home for vacations. I don’t think 
get home this summer because of the war and I live so far awa 
my dad wrote and told me he is going to take me home to Mexico 
these days. 
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The flower gardens around my pigeon house are all planted and 
of the plants are in blossom now. Joe and Earl planted the seeds 

the house and I am getting the other part of the place fixed up so it 
look nice for the summer. 
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We have some new pets. Several of us girls in Moore have 
homes for ladybugs in jelly jars. They have nice soft moss, and pretty 
pink roses to rest on and all kinds of grasses to eat. 
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These hot days we DeMott boys have been playing with tinker toys 
on our porch where it is nice and cool, Bobby has made a double wind- 
mill and Henry has designed a trailer. As soon as school is out we will 
be in the pool both afternoons and evenings. How we love it! We are 
looking forward to our baseball games with the Mills and Branson boys. 
Every night before going to bed we sing songs. One of our favorites is 
“Don’t Bite The Hand That Is Feeding You.” 


In Stokes we have two new boys. Richard is from New Hampshire 
and Julian is from New York. Several of the boys are getting packed for 
their vacations. Others won’t be able to go home this summer because 
of travel conditions and the great distances. We have a new ping pong 
table on our porch and we have enjoyed playing so much. We also have 
used it as a large party table. We expect to get started on croquet soon. 
We have picked out a nice shady spot. The swimming is fine again this 
year and we all go every day. 


During the period June 4 and 5, the Boy Scouts of Troop No. 39, 
Training School, Vineland, N. J. participated in the Cumberland County 
Boy Scout Camporee. The Camporee was held again on our West Field. 
Troop No. 39 was acrompanied by Mr. Stanley Taylor and Mr. A. Davies 
who camped out witn the boys. Mr. Colla who is the troop scout master 
attended and gave all of his available time to the boys. Seventeen Scouts 
were permitted to attend, one being absent due to a hurried vacation call. 
We were forced to streamline the Troop due to shortage of tents. It was 
a _ of sas setting up camp and getting equipment ready for serving of 
meals, etc. 


This year the activities were somewhat different, change necessitated 
by wartime restrictions. Instead of the regular campfire gathering, all the 
troops were called to Garrison Hall to see a very interesting movie featur- 
ing Boy Scouts. This also gave Mr. Russel C. Lauver, Scout Executive, an 
opportunity to say a few timely remarks. The Commando training gave 
the boys quite an interest and it was a spectacular sight to watch the 
whole Camporee going through the various exercises. Camp broke at 4:00 


* These are copies of the notes gathered by the children for their monthly 
News Sheet.—Ed. 
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